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FLYING AND SWIMMING. 

How I wish I could fly! (cried Robert, as he 
was gazing after his pigeons that were exercis- 
ing themselves in a morning’s flight.) How fine 
it must be to soar to such a height, and to dash 
through the air with so swift a motion! 

I doubt not (said his father) that the pigeons 
Lave great pleasure in it; but we have our pleas- 
ures too; and it is idle to indulge longings for 
things quite out of our power. 

R.. But do you think. it impossible for men to 
learn to fly? 

F...I do—for. I see they are not furnished by 
nature with organs requisite for the purpose. 

R. Might not artificial wings be contrived, 
suck as Deedalus is said to have used? 

F. Possibly they might: but the difficulty 
would be to put.them in motion. 

R. Why could not aman move them, if they 
were fastened to his shoulders, as well as a bird? 

F. Because he has got arms to move, which 
the bird. has not. ‘The same organs which in 
quadrupeds are employed to move the fore legs, 
and.in.man, the arms, are spent in birds on the 
motion of the wings. Nay, the muscles or bun- 
dles of flesh, that move the wings, are proportion- 
ally much larger and stronger than those bestow- 
ed upon our arms: so that it is impossible, formed 
as we are, that we should use wings, were they 
made. and fastened on with ever so much art. 

R. But angels, and cupids,-and such things, 
are painted with wings; and I think they look 
very natural. 

F. To you they may appear so; but.an anat- 
omist.sees them at once to be monsters, which 
could not really exist. 

R. God might have created winged men, 
however, if he had pleased. 

F. No doubt; but they could not have had 
the same shape that men have now. They would 
have been different creatures, such as it. was not 
in his plan to make. But you that long to fly— 
consider if you have made use of all the faculties 
already given you! You want to subdue the 
element of air—what can you do with that of 
water? Can you swim? 

No, not yet. 

F. Your companion, Johnson, I think, can 

swim very well. 
Yes. 

F. Reflect, then, on the difference betwixt him 
and you. A boat oversets with you both in a 
deep stream. You plump at once to the bottom, 
and infalliably lose your life. He rises like a 
cork, darts away with the greatest ease, and 
reaches the land in perfect safety. Both of you, 
pursued by a bull, come to the side of a river. 
He jumps in and crosses it. You are drowned if 
you attempt it, and tossed by the bull if you do 


not. What an advantage he has over you! Yet 
you are furnished with exactly the same bodily 
powers that he is. How is this? 

R. Because he has been taught, and I have 
-not. 

F. True, but itis an easy thing to learn, and re- 
quires no other instruction than boys can give one 
another when they bathe together: so that lwonder 
any body should neglect to acquire an art at once 
so agreeable and useful. The Romans used to 
say, by way of proverb, of a blockhead, ‘‘ He 
can neither read nor swim.’’ You may remem- 
ber how Cesar was saved at Alexandria by 
throwing himself into the sea, and swimming with 
one hand, while he held up his Commentaries 
with the other. 

R. I should like very well to swim, and I have 
often tried, but I always pop under water, and 
that daunts me. 

F. And it is that fear which prevents you from 
succeeding. 

R. But is it as natural for man to swim as for 
other creatures? I have heard that the young of 
all other animals swim the first time they are 
thrown into the water. 

F. They do—they are without fear. In our 
climate the water is generally cold, and is early 
made an object of terror. But in the hot coun- 
tries, where bathing is one of the greatest of 
pleasures, young children swim so early and well, 
that I should suppose they take to it almost natu- 
rally. 

R. I am resolved to learn, and I will ask John- 
son to take me With him tv the iver, 

F. Do; but let him find you a safe place to 
begin at. I don’t want you, however, to proceed 
so cautiously as Sir Nicholas Gimerack did. 

R. How was that? 

F. He spread himself out on a large table, and 
placing before him a bason of water with a frog 
in it, he struck with his arms and legs as he ob- 
served the animal do. 

R. And did that teach him? 

F. Yes—to swim on dry land; but he never 
ventured himself in the water. 

R. Shall I get corks or bladders? 

F. No; learn to depend on your own powers. 
It is a good lesson in other things, as well as in 
swimming. Learning to swim with corks, is like 
learning to construe Latin with a translation on 
the other side. It saves some pains at first, but 
the business is not done half so effectually. 








NARRATIVE. 
THE PLEASURE BOAT. 

‘* We have all heard.of that tremendous whirl- 
pool usually called ‘the Maelstrom,’ and by sail- 
ors, ‘the Navel of the Sea.’ It is but a few 
leagues from the western shore of the kingdom 
of Norway. The water near it is kept in the 
most fearful commotion. In it ships of the heaviest 
burden are, in an instant, shivered to atoms. The 
whale itself is sometimes overcome by the power 
of its suction, and dashed to pieces in its vortex. 
Its suction effects the water to a considerable dis- 
tance round. And those who are so unfortunate 
as to.come within the circle of its influence, can 
seldom make an effort so powerful as to escape. 
They are generally drawn into its funnel and 
perish. . 

On the shore, nearly opposite to this whirlpool, 
one fine afternoon in the month of July, a party 
of young ladies and gentlemen agreed te take an 
excursion, that evening, in a pleasure boat. 
They were not much accustomed to ‘the dangers 








of the sea.’ The young men could not ply the 
oars as many others. But they supposed there 
could be no danger. All nature seemed to smile. 
The sunbeam briskly played on the bosom of the 
ocean. Calmness had thrown its oily wand on 
the billow and it slept. The water presenting a 
smooth, unruffled surface, seemed a-sea of glass. 
The most timorous would searcely have suspect- 
ed that danger, in its most terrific form, was lurk- 
ing just beneath the surface. 

The evening came. The young people assem- 
bled on the beach. The mellow moon-beam would 
tremble for a moment and then sleep on the calm, 











unagitated breast of the ocean. The pleasure 
.boat was unmoored. The party gaily entered. 
The boat was moved from the shore. It was 
soon under way. It was rapidly propelled by 
those at the oars. But they soon discovered that 
it would skim gently over the bosom of the deep, 
when the motion produced by the oars had ceas- 
ed. They allowed the boat to glide gently along. 
They felt no danger. All was thoughtless hilar- 
ity. The motion of the vessel in which they sail- 
ed, became gradually, but to. them insensibly, 
more rapid. They were moved by the influence 
of the whirlpool. Their motion was rotary. They 
soon came round almost to the same spot from 
which they had sailed. At this critical moment, 
the only one in which it was possible for them to 
be saved, a number of persons on shore, who 
knew their danger, discovered them, and instant- 
ly gave the alarm. They entreated those in the 
boat to make one desperate effort, and drive it 
ashore if pussible. When they talked of danger, 
the party of pleasure laughed at their fears, and 
passed along without making one’ attempt to de- 
liver themselves from impending ruin. The boat 
moved on, the rapidity of its motion continually 
increasing, and the circle around which it was 
drawn by the rotary movement of the water be- 
coming smaller. It soon appeared a second time 
to those on the land. Again they manifested 
their anxiety for the safety of those whose danger 
they saw, but who, if delivered, must be delivered 
by their own exertions; for those on shore, even 
if they launched another boat and rushed into the 
very jaws of peril, could not save them, while 
they were determined to remain inactive, and be 
carried by the accelerated velocity of the water 
round this mouth of the sea, ready to swallow at 
once both them and their boat. They still mov- 
ed along in merriment. Peals of laughter were 
often heard. Sneers were the only thanks given 
to those who would, with delight, have saved 
them. For a time they continued to move round 
in all their thoughtlessness. Presently, however, 
they began to hear the tremendous roar of the 
vortex below. It sounded like the hoarse, un- 
steady bellowings of the all devouring earthquake 
or like the distant sea ina storm. By this time, 
the boat ever and anon would quiver like an as- 
pen leaf, and then shoot like lightning through 
the now covered sea. Solemnity now began to 
banish mirth from the countenances of those in 
the pleasure boat. They half suspected that 
danger was near. Soon they felt it. When they 
came again in sight of land, their cries of distress 
would have pierced a heart of stone. ‘O! help, 
for mercy’s sake,’ was now the exclamation of 
despair. A thick black cloud, as if to add horror 
to this scene of distress, at this moment, shrouded 
the heavens in darkness. The oars were plied 
with every nerve. They snapped, and their frag- 
ments were hurried into the yawning abyss. The 
boat now trembling, now tossed, now whirled 
suddenly round, now lashed by the spray, was 
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oresently thrown with Violence into the jaws of 
death, opened wide te receive it and the mortals 
whom it carried. 

Thus perished the pleasure boat and all who 
sailed in it. And thus perish thousands in the 
vortex of dissipation, who at first smoothly sailed 
around its outmost yerge, who were scarcely as 
they supposed, within the sphere of its influence, 
and who would laugh at those who could be so 
faithful as to warn them of their danger. We ask 
the young, and especially young men, to lay up 
in the store-house of their memory the account of 
the pleasure boat and its destruction. Let them 
remember and improve it when sinful pleasure 
beckons them to its soul-killing bower, and espe- 
cially when any one offers them the cup which 
contains a single drop of that fiery death, spiritu- 
ous liquors. It may, perhaps, save some—may 
it save many, may it save all who read it— 
from a drunkard’s untimely death, from filling a 
drunkard’s grave.” [‘* Cold Water Man.” 
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= Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.—W2. III. 
The way a boy broke a bad habit. 

My dear young Friends,—When I was a very 
small child, 1 used sometimes to do things that 
were wrong, and, after I had done them, I used te 
feel very sorry and think that I would never do 
them again. But when in some unguarded moment, 
a temptation appeared, I would often do again 
the very same thing over which I had sorrowed, 
and which 1 had resolved forever to abandon. 
So too did other little children with whom I was 
then wont to associate. They would think and 
talk of their faults; they would sigh over them; 
they would resolve and re-resolve to correct them; 
and yet a recurrence of temptation would induce 
them to break their resolutions; and, in this way, 
they would often fail of amendment. Examine, my 
young friends, your own experience and see if the 
same be not substantially true of yourselves. Have 
you not done many things that were wrong? Has 
not the thought of them afterwards disquieted you? 
EJave you not formed many resolutions of amend- 
ment? Have you not often broken these reso- 
lutions? Ah; I fear you find it painful to think of 
so many broken resolutions! Do not, however, 
allow this to discourage you. If you still have 
failings, if you know of any sin of which you are 
occasionally or even habitually guilty, do not 
allow the failure of your past attempts at amend- 
ment, to discourage you from any farther efforts. 
Your past failures should rather increase the 
number and energy of your exertions. They 
should make you more diligent and watchful over 
your deceitful heart. 

The story which I am about to relate, will 
show you how you may aid yourselves in keeping 
your good resolutions. For if you will consider 
why you have hitherto so often failed to keep 


your resolutions, I believe you will find one rea-|= 


son to because you have not kept these reso- 
lutions sicadily and distinctly in mind. If you 
were sincere in making them, I presume they 
were often broken on acccout of your thought- 
lessness. Had these resolutions been distinctly 
in your mind, when the temptation to break them 
was before you, doubtless you would not so often 
have broken them. The story which I now re- 
Jate will show you how to keep these resolutions 
constantly before you. It will show you how 
Henry’s teacher enabled him to remember his 
resolution, and, by remembering it, to correct 
his vicious habit. 

Henry had long been in the society of wicked 
boys, and they had taught him to use profane 
language. At first he shuddered at their profan- 
ity, but when they stigmatised him as a coward, 
because he dare not use profane language, he at 
length began to utter oecasionally a profane 
word, After he had left the playground and gone 
home to his pious parents, he would think of the 
profane word which he had spoken; he would 


-|he knew of the power of habit! 








think, as he hung around his pious mother’s 
neck and fondly kissed her, if by any means she 
should hear of it, how like a dagger it would 
pierce her heart! As he retired he would grieve 
over it and resolve never to use another profane 
word. But when he arose in the morning, and 
went at the appointed hour to the play-ground, 
and there met his companions, he would forget 
his resolution and utter more profane words. 
This process he repeated day after day, till he 
contracted a habit of using profane language. His 
parents soon heard of his conduct; and had they 
heard of his death, they could hardly have felt 
worse. They called Henry, and, with eyes full 
of tears, and hearts rent with anguish, they 
talked to him, they prayed for him. Henry, as 
you may readily suppose, felt terribly. He 
told them of his vain attempts to reform. At 
length they sent him away from his compan- 
ions to a school in a neighboring town. They 
gave him much good advice, and Henry vainly 
thought that reformation, in this new situation, 
would be comparatively easy. Alas, how little 
He had not 
been there long when’ he was reported to his 
teacher for using profane language. His parents 
had forewarned his teacher of his liability to use 
such language, and requested him, if possible, 
to correct this bad habit in Henry. 

Henry. was always frank. He confessed his 
fault to his teacher, told him how he had con- 
tracted this habit and how often he had atten:pted 
and as often failed to correct it. Still he acknow)- 
edged his earnest desire to reform, and his readi- 
ness to do any thing which his teacher might sug- 
gest in order to secure his reformation. His 
teacher then shewed him a small card about two 
inches long and one inch wide, and asked him if 
he would be willing to carry that in his hand for 
a number of days. ‘‘O, yes,” said Henry. So 
his teacher wrote on it the following sentence, 
** Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.” He passed it to Henry and told him to 
tako it and to keep it about him for a week, and 
during that time to look at it and read it as often, at 
least, as once in fifteen minutes. Henry promis- 
ed to do as his teacher directed. And before the 
week was gone, he gave signs of a thorough and 
radical reformation. He was never after known 
to utter a profane word; though he said he thought 
swear a great many times; but as soon as the 
thought entered his mind, he thought of his card, 
of the command written on it, and this reminded 
him of his resolution to reform and of the guilt 
of using profane lauguage. 

Now, my dear young friends, are you guilty of 
any habitual sin? Resolve to correct the habit, 
and, if you cannot do it without, adopt the course 
which Henry did to enable you to keep your re- 
solution. And do not forget that God must assist 
you in this work of reformation. Look therefore 
to him in earnest anxious prayer to aid you. 
From your friend, 


B. 
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ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


After Washington attained to manhood, he was 
remarkable for his sobriety; yet his boyhood was 
not without some instances of folly and rashness. 

The story related of the favorite colt, will serve 
as an illustration of this latter remark. 

At the time the occurrence happened, which 
Iam about to relate, George might have been 
somewhat past ten years old.—At all events, his 
father was dead; and upon his mother devolved 
the general care of the plantation. 

Among other things, she owned a colt; which, 
on account of its many fine points, was quite a 
favorite. It was old enough to have been broken 
long before; but for some reason, not now well 
understood, it had been neglected, and was re- 
markably wild. 

George had frequently eyed this colt, as: it 
pranced round the field, proudly snuffing up the 


wind, wheeling and halting, and displaying its fine 
proportions; and more than once he wished that 
he was upon its back, and he would curb his neck 
for him. 

One day, at length, he told his wishes to some 
fof his scheol companions, and engaged them to 
meet him early the next morning, when, with 
their assistance, he would have a ride. 

Accordingly, the little party assembled the fol- 
lowing day, soon after sunrise, and repaired to 
the field, where the young Arabian was kept, at 
no great distance from the house. With some 
effort, they contrived to pen him, and with still 
more effort to put a bridle upon him. 

‘There, now I have you,’ said the exulting 
"George, as. the headstall passed over the ears of 
the terrified beast. ‘Now we'll take an airing 
together, if you please. Come, boys, hold him.’ 

Several took hold of the bridle, while the ath- 
letic youngster, with a single leap, vaulted upon 
his back. 

Fora moment, the colt stood quite still, as if 
petrified with astonishment, at the daring of his 
young master. It was plain, however, that the 
spirit of his unsubdued nature was at work; and 
the next moment, with his eyes almost starting 
from their sockets and his nostrils wide opened, 
he darted from his position, leaping, and rearing 
and whirling, and pitching, and bounding, and at 
length set forward as if a tornado had been after 
him. 





‘Hold on! hold on, George!’ exclaimed one of 
| bis companions, so terrified at the unoxpected 
‘result of their enterprise, that he could scarcely 
| stir—‘ hold on!” 
| ‘He'll be off,’ said another. 

‘ He’ll be-killed,’ said a third. 

‘Never fear for George,’ said a more coura- 
geous lad; ‘don’t you see how he sticks to 
him?’ 

The rider did indeed keep his seat surprisingly. 
But the struggle between them was desperate. 
Each determined—the one to subdue his charge 
-—the other to throw his rider. And for a time 
it was doubtful on which side victory would settle; 
but at length, the colt, exasperated beyond en- 
durance, made a furious plunge, and falling head- 
long, burst a blood-vessel, which caused its 
death in an instant. 

It was a tremendous fall; and, for a moment, 
it seemed impossible but that horse and rider 
should have shared the same fate. But it was 
not so. George received no essential injury. 

But it grieved him to see lying before him the 
lifeless body of the spirited animal, whose death 
he was now sensible had been occasioned by his 
censurable folly and rashness. His mother, too! 
her fondness for this animal eame crowding upon 
him, to render his trouble still more distressing. 

Shortly after, a call to breakfast was heard. 
Some of the companions of George, I believe, 
had been invited to breakfast with him that morn- 
ing; and now, however much they could have de- 
sired to have been excused, they went in, and 
were soon seated at the table. 

For a time, little was said—less than usual. 
Whether Mrs. Washington remarked this, I can- 
not say. But, at length, breaking the silence, 
she inquired whether they had seen her fine sor- 
rel colt in their rambles. 

To this no one of the boys replied, and the 
question was therefore repeated. 

There was now no esdape. The case was te 
be met, and met at once. The integrity of George 
had been tried in still younger days; and now, 
again tried, it nobly stood the test. He replied 
to the question put by his mother— 

‘ Your sorrel colt is dead, mother.’ 

‘Dead! George,’ exclaimed Mrs. W., with a 
good deal of surprise—‘ dead, do you say?’ her 
hands relaxing from some service which she was 
performing at the table. 

‘ Ves, he is dead.” 

‘ How happened it, George?’ 

‘I will tell you, mother. I am the only one’ 
in fault.’ And now he proceeded to give her a 
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circumstantial and correct account of the whole 
transaction. 

Before the story was ended, the flush, which 
had for a short space risen upon the cheek of 
Mrs. W.,—an evidence of her displeasure,— 
had all passed away, and in corclusion she ob- 
served, quite kindly and calmly, ‘ While I regret 
the loss of my favorite, I rejoice in my son, who 
always speaks the truth.’—( Youth’s Magazine. 











BENEVOLENCE. 





In the summer of 1833, I was engaged as a 
missionary, on the banks of the far distant Mis- 
souri. The cholera was raging. Friends and 
neighbors, and acquaintances, were dying on 
every side.—The members of our little church 
too, were .one by one, going to their long home. 
All my time was spent in consoling the bereft, 
comforting the sick, and encouraging the dying. 
In making one of these visits, one sultry after- 
noon, I was pensively riding. through the wood, 
along.a little by-path, where every thing around 
me, appeared to be gloomy and melancholy. Ex- 
cept myself and horse, not a living thing was to 
be seen, as if the very beasts of the wood, and 
birds of the air, had fled in terror from such a 
scene of sickness, horror, death! Suddenly I 
heard arustling among the leaves, and turning 
my eye, saw a little girl, apparently 11 years 
of age, sitting upon the ground a few feet from the 
path. Her threadbare dress was scanty, ragged, 
and dirty. She held something in her old wornout 
apron; without shoes for her feet, or covering for 
her head. Said I, where are you going, my little 
girl? 

‘I’m going home, sir,’ she replied, while her 
countenance brightened up as soon as she saw 
me address her kindly. 

What have you in your apron? 

‘A few apples, sir, and potatoes, which I’ve 
been begging for father and mother; and pou 
father is almost dead!” 


Here, little girl, said I, giving her a piece of 


. money, go and buy something for them to eat. 

‘I thank thee much,’ said she, as her beautiful 
blue eyes glistened with a smile of gratitude and 
joy; ‘ I thank thee much, sir.’ 

And now, my young reader, follow me to the 
house of that little girl. It was an old forsaken 
kitchen. The sides and roof were full of holes. 
There was neither door nor window; no bed, no 
chair, no table. The poor father was lying in 
one corner upon a little straw, covered with the 
skin of a wild beast. He could neither under- 
stand nor speak English. He was nearly gone, 


for he had eaten nothing for many days, and now 
the little girl was anxiously expected to return 
with something to satisfy his craving appetite. 
The poor mother sat upon a broken stool near the 
Her face was hardly to be seen; it 
was nearly hid with old clothes, some way em- 
ployed to cure an immense tumor on her neck, 

But she did not com- 
plain. Yet, while she spoke in broken English, | 
of her lonely and desolate condition, the big tear 
would now and then, roll down her care-worn} 
Yet that tear of desolation 
was quickly followed by one of unfeigned grat- 
itude, when she hesitatingly received from her 
visitor, what would supply the present.want, with 
I then addressed 


fire place. 


which threatened her life. 


cheek in spite of her. 


2 promise of future attention. 

the little girl. 

_Can you spell, Elizabeth? 

dream of her doing more. 
‘O yah, sir,’ said she, 


smilin 
And read too? s 


‘ Yah, yah.’ 


And off she ran, but returned in a moment, and 
read of her own accord in German, where it is said 
world, that he. gave his only 
_ that whosoever believeth in him 
perish but have everlasting life.” And 
was sO very young, yet she read for 
ne several verses in the English Bible, from the 


‘God so loved the 
begotten Son, 
should not 
for all she 





For. I did not 


first chapter of John. Her own Bible was very | 
old, and nearly worn out with frequent use. But 
i, my young reader, do you think she obtain- 
ed that Bible. She had brought it with her all 
the way from Germany—across the broad Atlan- 
tic, and had carefully preserved it in her tedious 
journey across the broad valley, and beyond the 
great Mississippi. This Bible was her treasure, 
and with the scanty clothing I first mentioned, was 
all she could call her own. She had parted with 
every thing else in rendering her poor, parents a 
feeble assistance. But with her Bible, she could 
not part, and this she eagerly made her study 
whenever a spare moment was allowed her. 

Little reader, you who have a Bible, and have 
all your time to yourself, think how happy poor 
Elizabeth would have been, if she had been in 
your place. Be thankfu! then; that you have 
time to read; and like poor Elizabeth, go and 
study your Bible. 

When you think how poor she was; with 
scarcely any thing to eat or wear; and instead of 
having kind parents to take care of her, was 
compelled to do all she could to provide for them 
—learn to love that God, who has been so good 
to you, in giving you a father and mother, who 
can take care of you and give you every thing 
which you need. 
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the clock. They were trying to find a place, 
where they could stand and watch the little birds. 
‘** Oh! I mean to have one to carry home,” said 
Maria, and she put her hand into the nest, and 
in an instant held fast a little bird. How delight- 
ed she was, when she held the little prisoner, and 
thought she could have it for her own. She did 
not consider that the parent bird could miss and 
mourn for it. 

They continued their rambles. Maria once 
fell down, in trying to climb over a fence, and 
once stepped her foot into a ditch. Julia, too, 
tore her frock with the thorns on the bushes, and 
cut her arm, so as to make it bleed. But they 
did not mind these troubles much till they were 
on their way for home. But Maria and Julia 
both found that they had not enjoyed themselves 
quite as much as they expected, and then Maria 
began to think. of her little bird: she had forgot- 
ten till now t'nat she had no cage for it, and she did 
not know ‘what food it took; she was afraid it 
would die. She felt very uneasy, and wished she 
had not touched the bird. 

It was growing dark. The little girls had 
staid longer than they had intended; they felt 
hun.gry, and tired, and very unhappy toa, for they 
krew that very soon they must see their kind 
raother, and they dreaded to meet her. 














And above all, do not forget to pray for poor 
Elizabeth. Her father soon died, and left her a’ 
orphan in the world. What has become of her I 
cannot tell. But ifever I get to heaven, [ hope 
to meet her there, and until then, I shal’, not 
cease to remember with affection, and wi'h pity 
the little German girl. W.H. 
Christmasday, 1834. [ Youth’s \agazine. 








_ MORALITY .. 





THE WALK. 

Julia and Maria were twin sisters, only chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Packard. They resided in 
a small village, about 40 miles. from Boston. 

Julia and Maria wes alsuur viglt years old 
when their mother was atte.cked by a fever which 
confined her for a long time. The little girls 
were very attentive to her during her illness, and 
assisted the nurse as nyuch as they could, to make 
her comfortable. 

They both attended school about half a mile 
from the house. Their mother had requested 
them to be at home, especially during her sick- 
ness, as early as six o’clock, that she might know 
they were safe, and not feel anxious about them. 
They had been very punctual for many days, not 
having failed in a single instance to be in their 
mother’s house, before the clock struck, to re- 
ceive from her an approving smile. But, one 
deli.chtful afternoon, in the beginning of summer, 
Julia and Maria lingered longer than usual about 
the school-house steps. It was so pleasant, they 
wished they could go and take a walk. ‘It is 
only half past five,” said Julia, “and we shan’t 
stay long. Mother won’t miss us.” 

They knew their mother would expect them at 
six, but then, as they had always been so punctual, 
they thought that just for once, it would’nt do any 
hurt to be a litle late. . 

‘* Well, come,—let’s go,”’ said Julia, after they 
had hesitated for some time. Maria, who was 
always accustomed to do as Julia did, started 
with her. She felt a little uneasiness as she 
turned round to close the little gate, and beheld 
from the gentle eminence, her own home. Their 
eyes rested on their mother’s room; they saw the 
shutters were closed, and. they well remembered 
their pale sickly parent. was within. But still 
they concluded to go on. They knew that a 
litttle farther on, there was a nest.of little birds, 
and they thought they should like to go and see 
them. They arrived at the spot, just as the clock 
was striking six. Oh! if they.could have only 
known how anxiously their mother was watching 
for them after six o’clock had arrived, they could 
not have gone any farther. 

Julia and Maria did not notice the striking of 














They entered the house softly, hung their bon- 
nets up in the usual place, and walked softly into 
the parlor. There was no one there. They 
stood looking at one another, and hesitating, not 
knowing what was to be done. Must they go 
into their mother’s room, and see her in their 
torn frocks and muddy shoes? 

‘¢ What shall we say to mother,” said Maria, 
‘* when she asks us where we have been;—Oh, 
let’s say we were late at school, for we were, you 
know;—school was not done till half an hour 
later than usual.” ‘But then,” said Julia, 
‘* she'll know we did not stay all this while, so 
let’s tell her all. about it.” ‘*‘Oh dear, I don’t 
want to,’? said Maria, ‘‘ don‘t you wish we had 


nut gone??? 


‘© Ay, I wish you had not gone,’ exclaimed 
Thomas, one of the hired men, who had over- 
heard the last sentence,—‘‘ for then, I’d have 
been saved an hour’s chase after you.” 

The girls looked at one another with surprise 
and fear. ‘‘ Why, miss,” continued he, ‘‘ your 
father, and George, and I, have been searching 
for you this half hour, because your mother was 
so frightened.” 

Thomas disappeared to tell the news of their 
return, and Julia and Maria determined at once 
to go and confess all to their mother. They walk- 
ed softly up the stairs, and gently knocked at the 
door. Nurse came to the door; she put her fin- 
ger on her lip, to signify that they must not speak 
while at the same time, she looked at them as 
if they never before had seen her. That moment 
their mother spoke, and nurse ran to the bedside. 
The door was just open and the children distinct- 
ly heard their mother’s low voice, enquiring if 
they had returned. They thought she seemed 
more feeble than, when, in the morning, she re- 
quested ,to see the children. How sorry and 
grieved they felt as they walked sofily across 
the room, and stood by their mother’s bed-side. 

‘*Why, my children! where have you been,” 
said she, taking a hand of each,—‘‘ How could 
you stay from me so long?”’ The little girls held 
down their heads and burst intotears. At length 
Maria said, ‘‘ We went to walk down by the wik 
low-trees, and found a nest of birds; we did not 
know it was so late.” 

As she said these words, she looked into her 
mother’s facc. She looked very pale, and more . 
sick than she had seemed, and Maria trembled 
when she thought,—what if she should die tonight! 
how I wish I had not gone to walk. - 

Mrs. Packard was in reality much worse. She 
was too much exhausted to talk with the children, 
and they were obliged to leave her. Oh, how | 
they felt when they received the usual kiss, and 
kind ‘‘ Good night,” from their dear mother, and 
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how sorry they felt to think they had disobeyed 
her. 

Children are always punished for doing wrong; 
for, though they may not receive either punish- 
ment or reproof from their parents, they will al- 
ways suffer in their minds, unless they are very 
much hardened indeed. [Sabbath Day Book. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








THE ORPHAN SCHOLAR. 

One of the teachers of the Hiberian Sabbath 
School, passing along the road, in the evening, 
was attracted by the cries of young children, in a 
cabin by the road side. He entered, and witness- 
ed a moving scene. The corpse of a woman was 
lying on the straw, on which she had expired, 
surrounded by her four children,—the eldest, a 
boy about twelve years of age. On inquiring of 
the boy, he learned that the father had died, 
about a fortnight before, of a fever; that the 
mother had caught the fever, and died that morn- 
ing; and that no one had the humanity to enter 
their wretched habitation since her death, but 
himself. Early the next morning, the same ac- 
count was brought by another teacher, who had 
witnessed the same scene as he passed. They 
were still alone, and around the remains of their 
parent. Observing the eldest boy to be more 
composed than the rest, he inquired of him, and 
heard the same distressing account. The poor 
boy closed his narrative, by saying ‘‘ While my 
poor mother lay dying, neglected by her neigh- 
bors, who feared the distemper, I gave her all 
the comfort in my power. Possessed of my Tes- 
tament, which I got in the Sabbath School, which 
I attended before the affliction of the family, I 
constantly read to her about Jesus Christ; and, 
what she heard, gave her great peace of mind. 
When she was dying, I kneeled by her, and still 
read to her about Him, and begged her not to 
be troubled about us, for the Lord was so good, 
he would surely provide for us. My poor mother 
had her senses to the last, and attended with 
eagerness to what I read, and to my request; for 
although she could not speak, she seemed to con- 
sent to all, and to die with great composure of 
mind.” 

He was asked what he intended to do. He 
replied, he did not know; that he had no friends 
there, his father having come from a distant part 
of the country, a few years before, to work at his 
trade, and that his sister was too young to travel 
with him to beg; but that he was not uneasy; that 
he trusted in God, and was sure that he would be 
his friend. The destitute circumstances of these 
children being made known to a pious lady, she 
immediately provided for their support. 





THE PUNCTUAL SCHOLAR. 

I once belonged to a Sabbath-school, where 
the superintendent often talked to the scholars 
about the importance of being punctual; that is, 
always coming to school in time. The children 
paid attention to what he said, and obeyed his in- 
structions. It was a very strange thing to see a 
scholar come in after school was opened. 

There was one very interesting little boy, 
about five years old, belonging to this school; 
who, by his good behaviour, made himself belov- 
ed by the superintendent and all his school-mates. 
He was so punctual, that, if he was not found in 
his place when school opened, it was very natu- 
rally supposed that he was sick. One Sabbath 
morning, however, he came to the door after 
school had begun. He was crying; and, when 
the superintendent asked him what was the mat- 
ter, he answered, that his father and mother had 
risen very late that morning; and because they 
would not let him come before breakfast, he was 
behind the time. 


A BOY NOT ASHAMED TO PRAY, 
The subject of my little story is a child of elev- 


‘en years of age; the child of poor and pious par- 
ents, and one of a large family, who had been 








taught to knee! down every morning and evening 
tosay his prayers. He went into a farmer’s ser- 
vice, at the above age; and, on parting with him, 
his mother charged him never to neglect his 
prayers. The child slept ina room where there 
was a man servant and another boy. When he 
kneeled down, the others laughed at him: how- 
ever, he went on; saying, that he had been taught 
that it was right, and his duty to do so. After a 
time, the man, won by the boy’s general conduct, 
said to the other boy, ‘‘ Why to be sure, this is 
nothing more than right: let us do so too.” After 
this, they never failed to kneel down, night and 
morning. Thus useful was the proper but modest 
behavior of the little boy. [S. S. Treasury. 
IAL. 
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TEMPTATION NOT RESISTED. 


Week before last, we stated the case of a good boy 
who resisted a temptation to steal an apple; and was 
rewarded for his honesty. 

We will now state a case of an opposite character— 
that of a boy who yielded to temptation, and will shew 
the dreadful consequences which followed. 

The boy alluded to was the son of pious parents in 
the country; he had received much faithful instruc- 
tion, and doubtless had been the subject of many 
prayers. His appearance was such as to excite affec- 
tion and confidence, and his preparedness for business 
was ample. With these advantages, he was placed 
in the store of a Merchant of the best character in 
Boston. His master found him faithful and industri- 
ous; placed great confidence in him; committed much 
property to his care; and was often congratulated on 
having so good a boy, who bid fair to make “‘ afirt - 
rate man of business.” 

But, alas, it was not many months before this fair 
prospect was overclouded. The Merchant heard that 
his favorite boy was seen at the Theatre! Knowing 


he had no money to pay for this wicked amusement, 
he doubted the report; but being assured of its cor- 


rectness, he took him aside, and with much feeling 
told him what he had heard, and inquired if it was 
possible for him to be seen in such a place? Finding 
he was detected, the boy confessed the whole matter; 
from which it appeared, that at first he was persuad- 
ed to attend an Evening Book Auction. There he 
found a crowd of young men—and the Auctioneer was 
vociferous in praise of his ‘excellent books with 
splendid bindings, selling for less than the cost of 
printing.” One book was offered which the boy had 
a great desire to read—but he had no money to pay 
for it. More of the same books were to be sold on 
the next evening. The thought passed through his 
mind—‘ Can’t I borrow money enough to pay for this 
book, and after I have read it, sell it again, and pay 
what I have borrowed?? This thought appeared 
plausible and harmless—but it was the cause of his 
ruin. He borrowed the money from his Master’s draw- 
er, without asking for it—and having once violated his 
conscience, he eould no longer resist the temptation 
te take money, again and again, in the same way,— 
and having money in his possession, the desire to 
spend it in sinful gratifications, was too strong to be 
resisted, and he was easily led (by the jovial ‘ friends? 
which his money procured) to the Theatre, that broad 
road to ruin, that slaughter-house of the morals of many 
of our youth! 

His parents were informed of his conduct. It al- 
most broke their hearts. He promised them that he 
would reform—but he felt degraded, his conscience 
tormented him, and it was not long before he abscond- 
ed! After which, search being made, goods to the 
amount of several hundred dollars were found in his 
chamber, which he had purchased with money stolen 
from his Master. 

Thus were the fair prospects of a once amiable 
youth destroyed—his character gone—his father’s 
house forsaken—and he wandering like a vagabon 








exposed to the destructive allurements of vice, with- 
out a good conscience to restrain him, or a friend to 
advise him. 

This is but one instance among many that occur 
yearly in Boston, of young men from the country who 
are ruined by the many temptations which beset them 
here. These temptations are so various in their form, 
that it is difficult to describe them; but they meet an 
unsuspecting youth almost every hour—and in order 
to resist them, and walk in the path of rectitude, he 
should firmly resolve to keep “‘a conscience void of 
offence towards God and man.” 

If any young man should inquire—Are there no . 
means which can be used to protect me in such cir- 
cumstances ?—we will offer the following suggestions: 

1. If possible let your home be in a pious family, 
and be punctual always in attending family prayer. 
This will operate asa daily influence in favor of virtue. 

2. Call on some Evangelical Minister of the Gbs- 
pel, propose to attend his ministry, and ask him to 
recommend some young men of good character with 
whom you can associate. This will guard you against 
the influence of bad company. 

$. Connect yourself with a Sabbath School, either 
as a Teacher or member of a Bible Class. This will 
cultivate a spirit of henevolence and enrich your mind 
with a fund of divine truth. 

4. If you have leisure evenings, attend Religious 
Meetings or such Scientific Lectures as your Minister 
may think most conducive to your improvement.— 
Such “‘ engagements” will be a good reason for de- 
clining dangerous “ invitations.” 

5. Aim to establish a character for honesty, fidelity, 
industry, and correctness; and you will find this the 
direct road to successful business. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The Obituary Notice of‘ W. B. D.” 
is too lengthy, and not sufficiently adapted to the taste of Juvenile 
readers. 

Several Communications are on hand, and will be attended to as 
fast as our limits will permit, consistently with that variety which 
we wish to appear in every paper. 








POETRY. 








THE RAT AND THE OYSTER. 

A Rat, possessed of little brains, 

Accustomed but to fields and plains, 

Forsook the plenteous store of corn, 

And—his first trip since he was borna— 

Scorning a parent’s kind control, 

Rashly forsook his native hole. 

The very moment he was out, 

He looked above and round about; 

‘Oh! how extensive is the land!” 

He cried; ‘ the world, how vast and grand !* 

The mole-hills, to his untaught eyes, 

Assumed the mountain’s height and size. 

* Amazing !’—he proceeded thus:— 

‘TI see the Alps and Caucasus! 

And that (a stream he saw in motion) 

Is, surely, the Atlantic ocean ! 

At length, proceeding to the shore, 
Where fishermen had been before, 
Some scattered Oysters there remained 
Of the large portion they had gained. 
Among them one (as oft we view) 
With shell upraised an inch or two, 
Lay as in quiet, soft delight, 

Exposing skin of healthy white; 

So plump and tempting did it lie, 

It caught the Rat’s exploring eye. 
‘What do I see?’ he cried; ‘ a treat! 

This must be most delightful meat; 

At any rate, this day I dine 

Better than any friend of mine. 

I have been Woking for good cheer, 

Lucky am [ to find it here.’ 

Then, full of hope, lured by the smell, 

He thrust his head within the shell. 
The Oyster, who had never met 

With so much unpoliteness yet;— 

And, surely, nothing could be ruder,— 

Caught, crushed, and killed the bold intruder. 

MORAL. 

’ See the result of roaming wide 
Without companion, friend, or guide; 
Who scorn advice can ne’er succeed; 
Presumption must to ruin lead; 

My youthful friends, remember that; 

Nor imitate this foolish Rat. 








